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THE HUB HEATER FURNACE, 


With or Without 
HOT-WATER COMBINATION. 


Architects who desire the best that can be produced in the line of 


Heating will take an immediate interest in the Hub Heater, 


THE RADIATOR is of Borter—Pvare Iron and the prin- 
ciple of the heater is that of the indirect draught. 
bustion are carried to the base where they are used to augment the 
heating power. 


THE FIRE-POT is brick-lined for keeping the fire perfectly, 


and economizing in fuel. 


THE GRATE is the well-known Triangular Pattern; other 
desirable attachments are included in its construction, especially its 
Hot-Warter ATTACHMENT. 


The products of com- 


FOR HEATING ROOMS, DIFFICULT TO BE HEATED BY HOT-AIR PIPES. 


The apparatus is very simple, consisting of hollow iron sections, 
the water taking the space occupied by the corresponding sections of 
the fire brick. 


From one to three of these iron sections can be used as 
See cut. * 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


SMITH & ANTHONY CoO., 


217 Lake St., 
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The Curtis Steam 
Pressure Regulator 


Is a steam saving appliance of established reputation 
It may be used wherever it is necessary 


means a great saving in operating expenses. 
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Entered at the Post-Office at Boston as second-class matter said that the statute did not forbid men to contract to work 


APRIL 138. 1895. more than ten hours a day, if they wished, and it would be 








SSS SSE unconstitutional and void if it did so prohibit them. We do 


not know whether the apostles of class legislation will “ rise 








and sweep the courts away, as we are informed they propose 








to do if the income-tax law is declared unconstitutional, but, 





MMARY : — while they exist, it appears settled that they will continue to 


A State Supreme Court Decision as to Hours of Labor Phe uphold the principles of freedom which have been held sacred 
New York Fine-Arts Federation organized. — Proposed Me 





by our race for many centuries, and on which our whole 


morial to Francis Parkman, Historian \ Building-loan : ee “ag 
Case. — Competition for a Ruhm shalle at Barmen, Prussia social and political System 18 base d. 
Le Monde Moderne. — Aerial Propulsion The Rotch 
lravelling-Scholar . 3 j yuk New York Fine-Arts Federation has organized for 
? o Coro TO P ITECTI 1 . ‘ » . ‘ “ 
6 cep ethemcgemger eae gg Rated -npinic rina * business, by the choice of Russell Sturgis as President 
Be RELATION OF ARCHITECT AND CLIENT o = 


STOCK 


] 
George L. Heins as Vice-President, and Frederick Diel- 
| 


RNAMENTAL PLASTER—WORK 6 man as Secretary and Treasurer. The Ev: ning Post assures 


= “ — _ Disasver’’: AN Explanation rrom M1 us that ‘the most perfect harmony exists among the different 
( ; I Cc ; s . . a P : e > 
oD bes oe associations and the different arts,” which it is satisfactory to 
LLLUSTRATIONS: — “17 . : . 
Columbian Club-house, St. Louis, Mo Details of Ball-room know, for, as will be observed, the architects, holding the 
of the Sam Detail of Portico of the Sam« Plans and Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the Federation, have a pre- 
wr vation of the oa MK Section of the a Entrance ponderance of influence which might arouse jealousy unde 
all; Staircase Jining-room; Corridor sall-roon Parlot } . . . rs 
rye re , oe ' , , _ . other circumstances. Besides Messrs. Sturgis and Heins, ar 
Oo e ot ‘ | . . . 1° 
Additional Portico of the Columbian Club-houss St. Louis chitecture Is represe nted in the directorate by A. J. Bloor, 
Mo ; — ; 19 | Walter Cook, Thomas Hastings, C. F. McKim, Henry R. 
EXHIBITIONS — , . 'Y | Marshall, George B. Post and R. M. Upjohn, all the othe: 
NoTes AND CLIPPINGS ; a ee E ” ° 


arts together, including the amateurs, as repres¢ nted by Mr. 
Perry Belmont, only mustering nine representatives, against 


WPWO very important decisions have recently been made by | ten architects. In reality, this is a very satisfactory state of 
“i* State courts, in regard to the limitation of the hours of | things, for the architects have more business experience than 


} 


labor. Penal actions were brought against certain manu- | the painters and sculptors, and maintain a better understanding 


icturers, in Illinois, for employing women more than eight | among themselves, while they serve at present, to a great 


hours a dav. in contravention of the statute, which provides extent, as the intermediary betwee n the public and the other 
that “* No female shall be employed in any factory or workshop | artists. 
more than « ight hours in any one day, or forty-eight hours in 
inv one week.” Under the penal clause attached to this yO friends of the late Francis Parkman, of Boston, are 
. ss on 
raisl 
} 


ng a subscription for a monument, to be erected, it is 


statute, the manufacturers were fined. They appealed from 


the judgment, on the ground that the statute was unconstitu- hoped, on the border of the lake known as Jamaica Pond. 
tional, and the test case, known as ‘Tilt vs. Illinois, has just | His own house was on the border of this pond, and, as the sur- 
been heard and decided by the Supreme Court of Illinois, | rounding territory has now been taken for a public park, noth- 
which has reversed the judgment, and declared this section of Ing could be more ippropri ite than such a memorial, erected on 
the statute unconstitutional and void. The Court rests its de- the very scene of his labors. Already, something like fifteen 
cision on the pring iple that a woman is a citizen, and that the thousand dollars have been subseribed, and additional subsecrip 
right ota citize n to make his or her own contract tor labor or tions are invited fr ym ill who wish to testily their appreci ttn 
services is part ol the protec tion ot liberty und prope rty guar- of ** the high ende ivor, he rok CONSTANCY ind noble achieve 
anteed by the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Constitu- | ment,” of Mr. Parkman. The treasurer of the fund is M1 


tion, by Section 1971 of the Revised Statutes of the United Henry I H ovinson, 14 State Street, Boston 
States, and by the Constitution of Illinois. The Court Says 


ilso that the statute is not within the police powers ot the " DEC ISION of some mportance to builders, is well as to 
Legislature, no evidence be ing offered to show that it was persons who advance money on building loans, was ren- 
passed for any sanitary purpose, and it holds that, the occupa- | ' dered in the New York Court of Common Pleas the other 
tions engaged in being expr ssly lawful for women, the hours | day. One Lipman had agreed to advance money to one Me- 


I each day whi h the . should cle vote to such work could not Cormac k, ior building ope I itions In Ne W York. taking i 


be limited by statute. ‘The difference between police powers | mortgage as security. The money was to be advanced in in- 
ind constitutional authority is shown by 1 SsugoUt stion ot the st ilme nts, unde r certain conditions, one of wh ch was that the 
“ ] 


Court. that if the statute had applied to minors only, it might | building should be kept clear of mechanics’ liens. The sub- 


have been sustained as a police regulation. ‘The Court says, | contractor fo1 the plastering obtained an order from McCor- 
n its decision: * ‘This enactment is a purely arbitrary restriction | mack on Lipman, for eight hundred and fifty dollars, and 
ipon the fundamental 1 cht of the citizen to control his or her Lipman icc pted it. The action was by the assione e oft 
own time and faculties. It substitutes the judgment of the | the plastere: ivainst Lipman and McCormack, to recover the 
Legislature for the judgment of the employe! ind employe in umount of this order, with interest. McCormack failed to 


1 matter about which they are competent to agree with each | appear in court, and Lipman claimed that this order was to be 


other. It assumes to dictate to what extent the capacity to paid out of a certain instalment of the building-loan, but that, 
labor may be exer ised by the employé, ind takes away the before this instalment was pay ible, it was found that. contrary 


right ot priv ile judgement is to the amount and direction ol LO the conditions 0 the loan, mechanics’ liens had been filed 


the labor to be put forth in a spec ific period ... Liberty, | against the estate, and had remained more than ten days with 
is has already been stated, includes the right to make con- | out being discharged; and that therefore, under the contract 
tracts as well with reference to the amount and direction of | of loan, the instalment was no longer payable. McCormack 


labor to be performed is conce rhning iny other local matter. seems to have bee n in hope le Ss difficulty, ior, soon alter, Lip 


Hence the right to make contracts is an inherent and inalien- | man foreclosed his mortgage, and the property was bought in 
able one, and any atte mpt to unre asonably abridg itis opposed DY his brother-in-] iw. The jury, ipparently unde r instructions 
to the Constitution.’ from the Court, brought in a verdict that Lipman’s acceptance 


of the order was unqualified, and that the amount was due, 


\ FHIS decision comes like the breath of a bracing north wind with interest 
ev . 


through the enervating mists of Nationalism, Collectivism, 
Socialism and the other theories of glorified slavery. eee meme there is something in this case not apparent 


About a year ago, the Supreme Court of Nebraska rendered a on the surface, tor it seems evident that any acceptance of 


similar decision. and, within a few weeks, the New York an order drawn by McCormack on Lipman must be sub- 
courts, in an action brought against one of the street railway ject to the conditions of the contract between the two relating 


lines, for keeping men employed more than ten hours a day, | to the payment of money for building, whether the acceptance 
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referred to those conditions or not. Of course, it is rather 
hard on a sub-contractor to find that his prince ipal has not com- 
plied with the conditions under which he is to get his money, 
and that he must suffer loss in consequence; but it is equally 
hard on a man who advances money for building to find that 
the contract on which he had relied for protection against 
having to pay his money twice over has not fulfilled its pur- 
pose. The result will undoubtedly be that Mr. Lipman and 


ar | 


of the water. As might be expected with the practical French, 
the proportion of history, science and politic s to fiction is con- 
siderably — than in our magazines. ‘There are three or 
y Jules Claretie, Paul Dys, Ricard and Chanta- 
voine, but og practical part is of remarkable interest. With- 


four stories, 


| out counting the fashion supplement to each number, the “ Re- 


his friends, and all the other people who have money to | 


1dvance for building, will mark up their interest rates for the 
future, to cover the additional risk which this decision imposes ; 
ind the poor people who are to live in the houses built with 


horrowed money wil | have, in the end, to pay the extra cost, 


just as they gene! illy have, sooner or later, to pay the cost of 


interterence with the se urity of investments, and the sacred- 


ness of contracts. 


¢ NOTEWORTHY competition is announced in Germany. 
The City of Barmen, acting, apparently, in connection 
with the Society of Fine-Arts of the same place, proposes 

to erect a ** Ruhmeshalle,” or Hall of Honor, to the memory 
of the Emperors William I and Frederick ITI, providing in the 
building for the city library, and for the pe arta of pictures 
belonging to the Society of Fine-Arts. ‘The competition is, as 
usual in Germany, restricted to German architects, but the 
terms are so straightforward and fair as to be worthy of note. 
Four months are allowed for preparing the designs, which are 
to be mere sketches, the floor plans at a scale of 1 to 200, 
wnswerlbg about to our sixteenth scale, while the elevations, 
sections and pe rspective view are at | to 100. As the cost of 
the building is limited to four hundred thousand marks, or less 
than one hundred thousand dollars, it cannot have a very 
extensive ee ind the drawings will be necessarily small. 
Notwithst anding the mode rate extent and cost of the structure, 
the Society of Fine- Arts 
comp tition. is determined to have it well designed, if it is pos- 


which appears to be managing the 


sible to obtain that object by attracting able competitors, and 
placing the choice in the hands of a ood jury. It is declared 
that the competition shall be judged in accordance with the 
principles adopted by the Society of German Architects and 
Engineers, and three money prizes are offered. The first 
prize, for the design adjudged best, is four thousand marks ; 
the second is two thousand, and the third one thousand 
marks. The idea of spending seven thousand marks, or we aig 
two per cent of the proposed cost of the building, merely in 
prizes for the preliminary ske tches, would strike an American 
court-house commissioner as something wildly extravagant, 
but the people of Barmen evidently think it good policy for 
them to do so. The award is to be made by a jury of five 
members. four of whom, Professors Paul Wallot, of Dresden, 
ind Hubert Stier, of Hanover, and Messrs. Schnieden, of Ber- 
lin, and Winchenbach, of Barmen, have already been engaged 
to serve ; while Dr. Jordan, Director of the National Gallery, 
at Berlin, has been invited to serve as the fifth member, but 
has not as yet signified his cceptance, To our mind, the dis- 
tinction of the judges will prove quite as much of an attraction 
to competitors as the liberal prizes. Any architect worthy the 


t 


name would rejoice at an opportunity of winning notice and 
commendation from such men, while even an unfavorable 
udement trom them would not be ve ry much resented. What 
ves the re il bitterness to competitions as ordinarily conducted 

the feeling ot the 


unsuccessful contestants that they have 


been judged by incompetent persons, and have thrown away 


their labor and skill on people incapable of appreciating it. In 
very many cases, this is really true, and it is notorious that the 
success of a competition, in produ ing results of value, is in 
properties to the skil ind le irping of the experts in whose 
hands the decision is placed, We do not know whether any ol 


oul ulers have any personal interest in this particular com- 
saiibliin but if so, they can obtain further particulars, and a 
plan of the lot, by vuddressing Herr Wegner, Oberbiirger- 


4 , 
meister, Barmen. 


° LI rERARY nove lty has just made its appearance, in the 
shape of a French monthly illustrated magazine, modelled 
very close ly ifter the pattern of the great American 

monthlies, but with certain interesting differences. This new- 

comer, published by A. (QJuantin, 5 Rue Saint-Benoit, Paris, 
it twenty-one francs per year for the Postal Union, is known 

us Le Monde Moderne, and dates only from January, 1895, 

three numbers having so far made their appearance on this side 





view of Inventions,” and the — ol cooking receipts, we 
find, in the three numbers, good and carefully written articles 
on the recent excavations at iskoat on photography in 
colors ; on modern infantry equipment, offensive and de fensive ; 
on traction by compressed-air on tramways, and many similar 
ones; while, in the field political geography, there are im- 
portant studies of the situation in Africa, on the production 
and distribution of wheat, and so on. History is represented 
by an interesting investigation into a grand, not to say scanda- 
lous, speculation undertaken by the Cardinal de Rohan, in 
connection with the sale of the Hospital of the Quinze-Vingts, 
and by an article on the contemporary caricatures of Napoleon ; 
and the fine-arts by an account of the young girls’ section 
of the School of Decorative Art, in Paris, illustrated by eleven 
designs, by the pupils; by some * Notes on Architecture,” by 
T. Brisson, and a sketch of Ingres, by Arsene 
the athletic sports are represented, by articles on fencing, and 
on sports in general, by Paul Meyan. It will be seen that the 
choice of subjects closely resembles that adopted by our mag- 


Alexandre. Even 


azine-editors, and their French contemporary seems determined 
to rival them also in his illustrations, which are, for the most 
part, fine examples of half-tone work. We do not know how 
many of our readers have felt, as we have, the difficulty of 
finding contemporary French publications for general readers 
which could be admitted to one’s house with confidence; but 
it is certainly a satisfaction to be able to put on one’s library 
table something between ZL’ Ami de la Jeunesse and La Vie 
Parisie nne. 


‘JT MONG the scientifi¢ articles in the new magazine, the 
most curious and suggestive is, perhaps, one by Dr. E. 
Monin, on the Medical Relation of the Physical and the 

Moral. Dr. Monin, it may be well to say, deplores what he 

calls “the useless and premature diffusion of those microbian 

doctrines which see nothing anywhere but contagion.” To his 
mind, the idea, for instance, of the communicability of tuber- 


| culosis, by making of a consumptive person a sort of leper, to 


be avoided by those who would avoid contagion, has, without 
doing anything to repress the disease, tended to shorten the 
lives of patients, by depriving them of that companionship and 
consolation which, as he thinks, is so great a factor in curative 
treatment. “Les joyeulx guarissent tousjours,” he quotes from 
Ambroise Paré ; and, long before Pare, Galen declared that 
happiness gives efficacy to medicaments. “ Pars sanitatis velle 
sanari fuit,” he says, and he pleads, in the name of the patient, 
for “*a medical science which shall not be the infernal ruin of 
all hope,” and a medical habit of mind which shall not, as it 
does at present, “take pleasure in denying the powerful in- 
fluence of a cood mental condition on the course of disease.” 


. WRITER in the Deutsche Bauzeitung has some ideas in 
regard to the method of propelling the air-ships of the 
future, which have a certain interest, although they are 

not altogether new. Regarding as necessary conditions ol 

flight through the air the employment of sustaining planes, and 

of some propelling force, he says that, instead of the revolving 
helix commonly used, it would be, in many respects, advan- 
tageous to employ a simple jet of air to produce the reaction 
necessary for driving the craft in any desired direction. The 
water-jet has already been applied to the propulsion of steamers, 
with rather indifferent success; but he points out that, for 
sailing through the air, a jet which could be directed to any 
quarter, at pleasure, by simply turning a valve, would have 
evreat advantages, as no other steering mechanism would be re- 
quired ; and the rotary fan for producing the blast would be 

a very compact affair in comparison with the helical propellers 

used, for example, in the Maxim flying-machine. 


) HE twelfth annual examination to determine the selection 
of the ee Travelling-Scholar has resulted in favor of 


Mr. W.S. 


ldrich, who wins at a rather more mature age, 


we believe, hes was the case with any of his predecessors. 
Of late years he has been in the’ office of Messrs. Blackall & 
Newton, both quondam holders of the scholarship. 
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N none of the subsidiary arts connect 1 with a 
ere been in modern pract { sO little AGTee 
ncient rules and cu is in this | s only 
any one has conceded the duty of architec 
p yssible combination of form and ind tha 
1 of art hitecture is th vhich aff ls examples 
yn. 

the last three centuries architects have shown 
for ¢ | TY to such a legree, ind ‘ 1, that the w 

taught to believe that purity ol styl ind ab 
ys went tovether; and that it wa yav loa 
which saw the greatest evidence of good and ma 

e harmonious application of and form 

iraged this feeling by their dislike t the app il 
work, even when it was purely architectural 
ilptors found it convenient, apparently, » ais 

s of one-half of the responsibilities of their calli 

4 ligation of studying the laws of color, or of 

field of its application to architecture; w 
because they lac ked the opportunity, pa 
their art had ceased to be executed f ( 

ld sense, had ceased to regard wall-painting as 
and had so completely sunk into the habit 
subjects in a small way, that it will take an ag 
the power of dealing properly with those |] 
present them with the grandest opportunity of 

ction. It is abundantly clear that those who ar 
ation of color to architecture, do so without the 

stors would have given them. Of late years m 
devoted to this point ; there has been « ynsider 

in the end, though there has been much differen 

e extent to which color was applied by the Gres 
has been none as to the fact that, at any rat 
of color was well-nigh invariable in the wi 

S er, of Berlin, in treating of the origin of ar 


ny, proves that the Syrians, 


, Jews, Phoenicians and Greeks, all, used 
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I pture 
hat there is no country which has been in any way remarkable for 


and we may safely conclude, therefore, 
architectural monuments in which the necessity of the combina 
This statement is sufficient on 


ven iznored or forgotten. 


the subject, so far as it affects all ancient schools of art. 

If we turn to later times we shall discover in all the schools of 
nedizval artists a still greater and more pronounced adhesion to 
the same principle It seems, indeed, almost superfluous to say that 
there are most abundant evidences of the fact that the architects of 


the Middle Ages were seldom satisfied until they had covered their 


wa with colon 1 one place, with those in which nature has been 

. : ; . 
8 lavish in marble and precious stones; in another, with the arti 
ficial tints of tiles and bricks; in another, with the bright stencillings 


iy, in the teaching of 


aid of the createst 


we shall see what a lesson these 
Arena Chapel at 
painted by him with his own 
present day, this simple littl 
its dimensions is one of the 


rs of Christian art; and again, 

















r i » church so nobly stationed on the 
ps ( f the Apennines, at Assisi, we see how Cimabiie, 
Simone Memmi and Giotto, and many others, hoped to ver with 
’ ur n ed in a ully divine spirit, the walls which would 
5 ) have been resplendent with the less artistic, but 
stil t eff ve, labors of the patient stenciller. The same lesson 
taught we look at the Campo Santo at Pisa and see how Andrea 
() avnha, Clie yreat architect, painter, sculptor and poet, and besides 
1 succession of artists, among whom we count Buffalmacco, 
Simone Memmi, Giotto and Benozzo (;ozzoli, helped, each in his 
irl | ninatio f architecture; or at the Church and 
Refectory Sta. Croce, and the Chu 1 and Chapter house of Sta. 
Maria Nov 1, and the crypt San Miniato, Florence; or at that 
masterpiece of decorative art, St. Mark’s, Ven where precious 
ma and mosa rich in gold and bright color, almost dazzle the 
ve with their magnificence, but combine to make an interior in 
which non in fail to adn hat the effect of the m architecture 
! | y i ) nh ex 1 ina VY ennance l 
N was su practice as peculiar to m il artists; for 
earlier Renaiss 0 had the same fee 1 some degree, 
ind Ben »G has shown us in his exquisite paintings in thi 
i] yf t Kt irdi Palace, at Florenee, and Perugino and 
Ra " } Stan oO Vatican how their work might be best 
ad 
B vas ) Italy, the land pa yf color, that 
i Lp \ n [ 8S VALU [t lt i i y be told 
w St. Louis he palmiest days of the French kingdom, covered 
walls Sainte Cha ut Paris, with go und color and 
nosa ind | windows W stained-glass of richest hues, 
tl » the 7 ent da s an example of the most gor 
) i” it S 88 t yn ve yr how, when tl English 
urcl wis i ul and enthusiasm of S Louis, 
i\ In St. Step Ys Chapel, at Westminste an xample ¢ 
ny kus an I i I whi at the same time, not « 
the Eng isl ithedrals in almost very pa sh i) th 
it the ¢ try races more or less coloring are found to 
xisted early th vho 1 ice of th walls aking ror 
cranted, tf efo rat ¢ Ww i w tha Was, at any rate 
h in ) i urchite so ta i possible to combine color 
with form nains to be s w this was a mplished Chere 
|} were two ¢@ t and distinct orders of architectural colorists thie 
stru ial and the decorative The first were those who built 
W pa ally or altogethe with colored materials the 
3 those who so built t at co night afterwards added, 
1 i Ww ha esp i lew ft 3 yd ) It is of the works of 
) h two , tha t is rig t spea first, 
ius way in whic! y did their w 3 wa yn the whole, a 
nore thoroughly enduring and proper way than that of the other 
It was also mo finitely e wo of architec 
The w cs of the « la I f archite ira rists 
ay subd 1 into two classes 1) Those in which the 
ed ma ils were part of the substance of tl valls, and neces 
sa yr tl sta ity of the whole fal ind (2) those in which the 
walls were yvered with decoration, such as mosaic or tiles, or thin 
ne of marble, which had nothing whatever t » with their 
t i eg nents [he first class was that wl h was, on the 
whole. both the b , e most frequently adopte The few « 
un $s W 1 England id deed, generally tl hout the 
f Ku ) og Phe poverty ol England in colored 
stones na es W xccount sufficiently for the comparative 
ur f the examples we can adduce. Among them arse many of 
the Northamptor re churches as Irchester, Strixton, and St 
Pe s, Northampton which are built with horizontal bands or 
ses of dar r 1 and light stones, used il ernately ; in other dis 
tricts we find courses of stones and flint, alternately, as in the 
( 1 at Penton Newsey, near Andover, and in a gateway at 
Rochester In tthers, flint and stone are used, 1 with inferior 
eff na rular check work the whole surface of the wall 
[ ( inding 8 » the rth side of Rochester Cath 
lral, a irse of checker-work of flint and stones is introduced undet 
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yne string-course, and two irses of flint, separated by one of stone, 
under anothe he Churches of Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk abound 


in examples yf tracery, and other devices formed by cutting out pat- 


terns in the stone, and f ¢ them in with carefully cut and faced 
flints of very dark color, so as to produce a very elaborate system of 
decoration | two tints In the cloisters of Westminst r Abbey the 
groining is executed in chalk with occasional lines of dark stones at 
regular intervals Finally, throughout the thirteenth century the use 
of polished marble columns, of a « olor much darker than that of the 
materials of the walls, is o f the most marked features in all the best 
English work, and cannot pr yperly be omitted in any ca alogue of 
modes of lored const tion 
Every me of these 1rranvements is noticea le as having yeen in 
troduced intentionally, and with a sole ew to variety of color. In 
France, examples are m more numerous than in England and the 
very interesting church at Vez ay 18 an earl instance of the alter- 
n uted use of dark and yht stones in the interior a8 well as the exte 
rior. Sta. Maria in Capito at Cologne, had some good remains of 
the same kind; and St Anne’s cloister, at Liibeck, is built with 
ilternate courses of red brick and stone It is in Italy, however, 
that we find the most pl il store f examples of this kind of 
work, of which a few may be men ed rhe cathedral, baptistery 
and the buildings generally, in Pisa and Lucea are built, both in- 
side and out, with white stone courses, w thir irses of wk marble 
0 ing at about ¢ fourth cours [his is a very delicate and 
effective mode yf dividing tl wall-space Ihe Daptistery and cam 
pani he cathedral at Pistoja, and the campanile of Siena, are 
tin almost equa ses of black and white In Genoa we find 
the same il division of the courses in the facades of the Cathedra 
und of the Churches of San Matteo and San Stefano. At Bergamo 
the Porch of Sta. Maria Maggiore is executed in red, white and gray 
na s It is I three livisions in height, the h yhest stage win 
entire gray marble; the middle stage has all the moulded parts 
of re 1 the arches and the spandrels of gray marble; the space 
at t back of the | h and over its main arch are built in equa 
l is in black, red and white 


ind a the shafts are of 





mar fitted ¢t imond 
red marbl Ihe whole d for effect almost entirely 
pon the arrangement and counterchanging of the three primary 


colors, the white becoming by age sufficiently yellow to take its 





piace very we as ( i I 

Similar to this in the colors of its marbles is the thirteenth-century 
front of the Broletto or town-hall at Como; but here the courses are 
very irregular in their he t, and not arranged after any symmetri 
cal rule. The campanile of the Cathedral at Florence is the last 
example of this class that need be mentioned, and it is the ver) 
finest of a here the ynponent colors are red marble, of Perugia, 
green serpentine and white marble (the latter two have the effect 
at a slight distance f being black and yellow); but these colors 
y irther varied \ thie I iuction oO very ela ate pat 
erns inlaid » cle , marble mosa yn almost every available 
spa while glass \ is introduced behind sculpture in the 
stages near t g | wrder to make the figures as distinct as 
possible It is im to observe that in this unsurpassed work 
(riott showed s sense of the value of color, but equaily 

ng tf 1 urchitectura pro} rtion No lin wa se v 
irefully desig 1 in this way, and the result is so eat a 

Ss ss l puLLIne i a l n is tO make one ol the 
most worthy of study of a work in Europe. Here it may be observed 
that in the doorways of St. Mark’s, Venice, we have examples ol 
exquisit uty, of s pture, of foliage and figures in ma set off 
by a ground f l-in entirely of mosaic, similar in idea to the way 
vhich figure ire set upon a mosaic ground in Giotto’s wor ut 
F] rence 

In the great Churel San Petronio, at Bologna, the flat ue 
betwee t two stone-mouided ths s ol red mar wna 
a ‘ e plinths tl walls are all of red x This colored 
’ h is very fine ts effect und dignifies the whol ! 
ing I} ipper part of the Ducal Palace and the house called 
he Ca d’Oro, at Ve 1 examples ta 101 lt ‘ W c el 
t Ww surface vall In the Ducal Palace this is arranged 
so as to forma ‘ uper divided by lines of white and gra 
ia 

rhe n iment of Can Signorio, one of the Scaliger family, in th 


iurchyard of Sta Maria Ant x, at Ve ma.is a 0d exainpile of 


he successful applicati f « yred materials to works of cde ate 
leta It is a lofty « 1 con sed of a great canopied m - 
ment T entre, Ww H nbder ol na | ches sing 
out of standing uy hafts around it Ihe base is a red 

ur ‘ thie niches ive ed-marble columns, wi e va 8 and 
ed ramids above 1 Ihe central mass is mainly of a vish 
tint, with w e-marb ches and pinnacles of red m and 
wing he exte to w h the colors are co ‘ anged, the 
effect is very good he west doorway of Sta. Anastasia, and 
the north doorway of San Fermo Maggiore, both at Verona, are 
beautiful examples of the simple alternation of white, red and gray 
marbies in the ambs and arches; ar | in both these cases the « x 


treme beauty of t effect appears to be ow 
harmony of the tints of the marble employed, 
the very violent « trasts of color which are s 
here are other examy s iildings deco 
( Ss which ny ) his 4338 such are 





churches, as, e.g., those throughout the Puy de Dome, of which we 
may select as a typical example Notre Dame-du-Port, Clermont-Fer 
rand. Here the lower part of the walls is of uniform color, th 
windows have alternate voussoirs of light and dark stone, and the 
wall above them is entirely covered with a mosaic diaper; the walls 
are crowned with a heavy cornice supported on corbels, between 
each pair of which the space is filled-in with a star in mosaic. Similar 
examples occur at St. Etienne, Nevers, in Poitou, on the banks of 
the Loire, and frequently in volcanic districts, where dark and light 
materials, tufa and scoriw abound and suggest the treatment which 


has been adopted. Some of the churches at Pisa are very beauti 


} 


fully and delicately enriched by inlaying. The little Church of San 
Matteo has around all its arches inlaid chevrons, diamonds, or tri- 
angles, and a line of inlaying under the moulded eaves cornice of the 
aisle. The front of San Michele, also at Pisa, is covered with inlaid 
patterns filling-in the spandrels, or following all the architectural 
lines of the arcading with which the whole upper part is covered: 
similar inlaid patterns are to be seen between corbels under the 
tympanum of the south door of San Paolo, Pistoja. An inlaid 
pattern is earried along under the string-course below the aisle 
windows of the Cathedral of Lucca, and here, as in the other ex- 
amples which have been given, the inlaid material is dark, on the 
white ground of the stone wall, and the object of its introduction 
was, no doubt, to give as much emphasis as possible to important 
features. In the case of the windows at Lucca the label is of dark 
marble, whilst the rest of the head of the window is white. In the 
Church of San Domenico, Perugia, a window-arch is built of gray 
stone, with occasional voussoirs of red, and on these, in order to 
make them as conspicuous as possible, small rosettes are carved. 
Another window in the same church has vou<soirs of red and white 
stone, and a red shaft for a monial. In the Palazzo Publico, of 
Perugia, the cornices and strings have ranges of corbels, the spaces 
between which are filled-in with red marble to make the shadow 
deepe r and more effective ; in the v indows, the shafts are of red 
marble; and in the doorway, the tympanum is of red marble with 
figures in white in front of it. ‘The west front of Lucca Cathedral 
is inlaid in the most elaborate manner, the upper part with illustra- 
tions of field sports, and the lower part with geometrical patterns 
Here, too, and in Giotto’s campanile at Florence, the shafts them 
| selves are inlaid in the same way as the rest of the work. 
In the arcades outside the walls of San Fermo Maggiore and in 
the windows of the little church opposite the cathedral at Verona, 
creat effect is produced DY the ingenious combination of brick and 
stone; and throughout the north of Italy examples of this sort of 
arrangement of color occur, and there are none more easy of imita- 
| tion or reproduction with goed effect at the present day. In Santa 
| Antonio, at Padua, an arcade of brick and stone in the west front 
has all its spandrels filled-in with red marble; and the case of the 
| east end of the church at Murano will be remembered by all who 
| have read Mr. Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice.” Here the substance of 
the walls is red | 1 


rick for a few feet from the ground, and above that 
a rather coarse yellow brick; red brick is used in place of labels, 
etc., to define the arches; the shafts are of various marbles; and 
ourses of marbles cut in triangles, and alternately colored and 
carved, are also introduced. ' 
¥ } 


Ihe examples here given are enough to show, at any rate, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
general prevalence of a love of color in the Middle Ages through 
| out Europe. It would be somewhat beyond the scope of the ex 
amination of such a subject from an architectural side to go at 
| any length into the mode of decorative painting, which was almost 
universally adopted at the same time. In this application of color 
all countries agree, and there is hardly room to doubt the beauty 
| and expediency of the practice. The passage to the Chapter- 
house, at Salisbury, the early Church of St. Mary, at Guildford, th 
| chapels at the east end of Winchester Cathedral, are interesting ex- 
umples of early work. The Norfolk screens and roofs are still more 
nteresting and beautiful works of the richest description, and so 
numerous were these that at one time no church seems to have been 
thought furnished which had none of this kind of decoration. These 
’ 


had every portion of their moulded surfaces adorned in the richest 


way with gold and colors, while their solid panels were covered witl 
| pictures of single figures or subjects. English roofs were decorated 
in the same fashion, and of these the finest examples are in Peter 
| Oo rough Cathedral and St. Alban’s Abbe y Church. If we turn to 


the pages of illuminated man iscripts, we shall 





find views of towns in 
which whole houses are decorated with masses of color on the outside 
to distinguish them from their neighbors. And in rather later times, 
as we see in Florence, in Brescia, at Augsburg, at Meran, and often 


elsewhere, most brilliant effects were produced by painting subjects 


| on the external walls of palaces and houses. But, generally speak- 
ing, beautiful as this sort of decoration was, it erred rather in ignor- 
| ing to a considerable extent the architecture which it adorned 
inlike the earlier works where the effort of the colorist was usually 
} and rightly to make all the mouldings or members of the work 
| decorated more distinct and intelligible than any can be in the 
absence of color. Without colored illustrations of an elaborate de 
scription it would be impossible to explain any or all of the features 
| of architectural polychromy. But enough has been said to show that 
the subject is one not only of interest to architects, but of importance 
| to all who care for architecture, for it is hardly possible that works 
such as those which have here been shortly referred to should be 
passed over by the student or amateur of architecture as though 





the 


mor 
ing 
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they had no interest for us, and it may be confidently asserted that 
modern schools of architecture cannot with safety ignore so interest 
ing a development of the art. A. T. SIBBALD 


THE RELATION OF ARCHITECT AND CLIENT. 
YERY few young architects, and not many old ones, have an 
| adequate idea of the immense responsibility that they incu 

carrying out their professional work. They hear of the old 

French architect, who, after a life of honorable and successful pra 

tice, was deprived of all his property, and thrown into prison, 
because some sketch-plans which he had made at the solicitation of 
one of his friends were carried out in such a way as to involve thi 
failure of the building erected from them; they read in the new 

papers of the St. Louis architect, who had to pay five thousand 
dollars damages to the widow of a man killed by a mishap during a 
building operation, carried on sole ly by the contractors; or about the 
Chicago firm of architects, who were pursued in the courts for man 
slaughter, because, as was alleged, they were not present to see that 
the contractor set properly a roof truss in one of their buildings; and 


yet they go on in the same old way, trusting to luck to prevent any 
thing of the kind from happening to them. 
Trusting to luck is not the best way of guarding against accidents, 


and I propose to point out in a few words how architects may best 
prepare themselves to meet a liability, the money-value of which has 
been estimated by the French courts at one and one-fourth per cent 
on the cost of the building carried out under the architect's dire: 
tion, while it is considered here, by those best able to ippreciate it, 
so grave that I have heard a lawyer of experience say that, if he 
were an architect, he would never hold any property in his own 
name, but would put all his savings in the name of his wife, or a 
trustee of some kind, to prevent them from being swey 
consequence of some oversight, or the mistake of a su 





perhaps, by the fault of some other person, simply fastened on the 
architect by the whim of a jury. 

The first, and always essential condition of the safe practice of our 
trying and responsible profession is constant care. It is, in on 
way, a misfortune for us that we have to be not onl 


business-men, but artists; and the sympathetic, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment which makes a good artist is rather liable to be led away from 
the cold consideration of dollars and cents which is essential to the 
business-man ; but it is quite possible for the most brilliant artist to 
guard himself so effectually against being carried off his balance by 
passing fancies as to become also a model man of isiness, and the 
quick sympathy and active imagination belonging to the artist 
that best of all rules for determining one’s conduct in affai 
other people a rule which the architect should engrave in larg 
letters on his mind —try to think how you would feel about the 
matter if you were in the other man’s place. 

It is safe to say that nine-tenths of the law-suits in the civil courts 


character may be, and should be, useful to the architect in applying 
rs with 


arise from failure to apply this maxim in the early stages of the con 
troversy between the parties, and we shall do well to exercise « 


imaginations in that way on every possible occasion. Let the archi 
tect, while making his plans, fre 


ently put himself mentally in the 
owner's place. He will find that the little difficulties of arrange 





ment, which, as architect, he had smoothed over somehow, as bein 
of little moment amid the general merits of the design, will have a 
very different aspect to him as owner. As architect, for exam] 
he will probably attach very little importance to the location of the 
bath-room over the front porch, or the introduction of a few extra 
winders in the back stairs; but, as soon as he assumes, in imagina 
tion, the character of the owner, he will see in his 
group of plumbers, hot water pails, disconsolate hh 
wondering children, that will surround the water-p 
room every cold morning, or will hear, in faney, 
servants, landing in a heap at the foot of his insuflic 1 

staircase, and will apply himself, in consequence, with renewed vigor 





to the task of re-arranging his plans, until they satisfy him as house- 
holder as well as architect ; and, a little later, when he hears of one 
of his brethren, who has been compelled by a court to pay the 
cost of altering the plumbing in a building, to get it out of reach of 
frost, or has been sued for damages resulting from a fall down 


stairs carelessly planned, his conscience will reward him 


Not only in the designing of his buildings, but still more in carry 
ing them out, must he have constantly in mind, not alone the in- 
terests, but even the prejudices of the owner. It is mmon for 


young architects to imagine that their quality as artists gives them 
authority to act for their clients in matters of taste; as, for instance, 
in the selection of decorations, mantels, and so on, and they make 
contracts for such things, without their clients’ knowledge, only to 


discover, perhaps, that their client repudiates their interference, 


and that they have made themselves personally liable to the dealers 
tor the amount of the bills. It is true that the owner may expressly 
authorize the architect to select furnishings, and contract for decora 
tions, and, if he does so, he will be bound to pay for whatever the 
architect furnishes for him under this authority; but such authoriza 
tion should be given in writing, or before witnesses, and the architect 
is bound strictly by its terms. 


A Paper read before the Students of the Architectural Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, March 28, 1+95, by ‘TT. M. Clark, F. A. 1.A 








l'o many architects, both young and old, this limitation of their 
artistic discretion is very annoying. “ What!” th y say, “can the 
owner do what he chooses with my design, paint the outside in red 
and green stripes, put a tower on the piazza roof, or paper the front 


hall with imitation malachite, relieved with dashes of vermilion, and 





have I, the artist, the responsible author of the design, no right to 
interfere, or to confer a benefit on him by exercising my superior 
knowledge on his behalf, without having to ask his leave to do so?’ 


In France or Italy, the answer to such a question might be doubtful, 


irt and artists are both respected there; but, in this country, the 


mous answer of the courts would be that the owner is sole 





master of everything relating to the appearance of his building, and 


that the architect cannot involve his principal in a penny of extra 











expense for artistic purposes without his special and express au- 
th t\ 

In regard to matters of construction, the case is different. Here, 
even in this country, the authority of the architect is paramount to 
that of the owner; and while the owner would have a just cause of 

int avcainst the architect if the carrying out ol the latter’s 
plans and specifications involved construct ifficulties, the occur- 
rence of contingencies which could not reasonably have been fore 
seen by the architect might make it necessary to take special pre- 
cautions; and, in such a case, if the necessity were urgent, and the 
wner could not well be applied to for special authority, the archi 
te is not only entitled to ler the necessary work to be done, and 
to make the wher responsibie tor payment for it, but is bound to do 
ind the ow: would have a good claim for damages against him 
he stood by and saw the building under his care suffer injury 
through his neglect to exercise this authority. 

Between tl responsibilities which he incurs for doing anything, 
und those which fall upon him if he does nothing, the architect's 
profess val career looks a good deal like a perpetual voy age be 
tween Scy 1 and Cl ry bdis ; I t the channel is not so diffi ilt to 
trace, if one keeps in mind the principle of putting one’s self, in 
eases of difficult n the pla e of the owner. Let the architect 
imagine what he w 1 say, I he should order a new suit of clothes 


and the tailor should send them home with a lace frill around the 


bottom trousers, a 1 substantial addition to the bill on 
u t s extra zabethan ornament, and he can judge of 
| feelings of tl vyner who finds that his architect has ordered 

intels t I I ita mst fa ex d i7 that of the »b-lot of 
eady-n ones W he had just agreed to purchias or had 
secu na Me couch for the aleove which he had intended 
expressly tor his grandmother's haircloth sofa; while, in the same 
way, the sentiments of an owner toward an architect who will take 
no responsibility in looking out for his pecuniary interests are very 
similar to those that w lad ”/ entertained DY the architect himself 
toward a negligent and Careless assistant 


lo the young and generous practitioner, there is something revolt- 





ing in the idea that it is necessary to guard himself against his 
ents id he would illy much prefer to wear, as it were, 

s prof il hear s sleeve, throwing himself with enthu- 
siasm into what he imagines to be his employer's wishes with regard 
his new building, and sacrificing, with conspicuous recklessness, 
his time and to that end. So tar as earnestness for the 
owner's interest is concerned, this is all very weil, for zeal must, in 
y are ects, ma ip for their want of experience ; but it is 

zeal tempered with dis ion that will be of most benefit to his 

pa ind disere 1 will sc each him that his patron’s interest, 
as well as his own, is best served by his own steady maintenance of 
his professi il pos If he shows an incautious ardor in second 
ing the owner’s wishes in regard to the building, without keeping 


4 a _ , . 
sti tly within the limitations of the contract, he is likely to find 





that he has been regarded by the contractor as the a of the 
owner for waiving the contract stipulations, and that his zealous 
suggestions have formed the basis for a long bill of extras, which his 
departures from the proper idicial attitude of the architect have 
precluded him from rejecting. Contractors are quick to see, and 
take advantage of, this sort of carelessness on the part of the young 
architects, and the latter should make up their minds that this is 
on he disadvantages of their inexperience, which they should 
make good to their patrons by special caution. 

In general, there is but one rule to be remembered in regard to 
the architect’s authority, that it is exactly what is granted him 
by agreement ol the owner and the builder, in the contract, and 
neither more nor less. If the contract says that the work shall be 

utisfactory to the architect, it must be made satisfactory to him, if 

is to be pulled wn and rebuilt a hundred times in order to 
make it so, provided that his dissatisfaction is genuine, and not 
fraudulent or wilful. He is not obliged to give any reason for his 
dissatisfaction; it may even be proved, as it has been in one case, 
that the work, as executed, is better than it would be if it were 
done as he wants it; nevertheless, the contract will hold good, and 


the work must be done over again to suit him, or the contractor can- 


not recovel payment for t His objections need not even be 
reasonable. It has been proved that the dissatisfaction was due to 


ignorance of the subject, but without avail, the law holding that 
whe ne undertakes to do work to the satisfaction of another, his 
ifilled by do ne it to the satisfaction of some more 


person. In must contracts, this clause gives practically all 





conduct of the 
work. Although contracts often say, very unwisely, that the work 





the authority that the architect possesses over tl 
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i | 
, to be done under the dirs mn of the architect, this clause has not | honestly meant to be a favor to him, he should make his acceptance 
much meaning, for loes not give him any power to change the listinct in its terms, showing that he considers his services of value, 
provis 3 e i and spe ications, and to carry these it but that he consents to make an important contribution of work, t« 
to his fa ) s nvolves compliance with the | s ASSis 1 carrying the project throug In this way, all parties know 
nm whicl s he informs ontract his satisfaction will depend what they have to count upon, and the architect will maintain the 
l’o give the a n so many words, the dire of the w essential point of the value of his work. It should not be forgotten 
gives him, the n iore real power in looking after t er’s | that most people value professional service in prop wiion to what 
erest, while may volve the owner in liability for accidents | they pay for it; and the architect who is ever ready to submit a 
1 y du ns ] sketch On approval 1s very apt to find that he is set aside in favor of 
Ma e al arbitrator tween the | some professional brother whose superior merit consists mainly in 
‘ | ville sputes over n ers conct ng the iild the fact that he will do no work without being well paid. 
, r rity pre xtra wo dont | Where, however, the person employing the art hitect has no claim 
ira i illo W ‘ 7 apy it the a yratuitous service, let it be d stinct y understood just what the 
‘ etwee i s He always ws m ib é harge will be before anything is done for him. If he does not wish 
’ lispute tha Any itsid and =gene vay the charge, the architect will have escaped a quarrel, as well 
| ; and | es cost ing: w , ira is a waste of time, and if is willing to pay it, the whole affair wi 
‘ a ‘ ariably, a 4 1 andl | the go on smoothly and satisfactorily to all parties. It may b 
y ar it uid, in pass , that the would-be clients who think that the pro 
a 3 hown in his testimony As he a sed charge is too high very often come back subsequently with 
( i ) a wi lt pe ndent o the owner i ed notions on the ID}¢ ct and make admirable clients ; while, 
perhay é " it th sion in contracts is coming inless this preliminary explanation had been gone through, their 
t is coun s very little advantage t owne relations with the ar t would probably have resulted in making 
s a t nd sa ‘ » the arch et, and tl mis it them his enemies fo l 
7s wi arise betwee owner, Cor wtor and a ect With publ bodies r the representatives of such bodies, the 
W iserted, and act pon, are so frequent and s is tha irchitect must be far more cautious. It would take many hours to 
; etter omitte letail t disappointments, the deceptions, and the swindles which 
Che contra beir oned, and ea t f e arcl t " ects suffer from committees. As individuals, the members of 
efined by h Ww yf « ed h i \ mmittees may be perf honest, but where the responsibil- 
htest degre Ma \ e ippear, when the « tr divided, the sens mor is divided also. To my mind, ar- 
he b g put t specifications away ects sl 1 show no favor to any representative whatever of any 
1 i 1 o 1 is if | im existed, t s \ pu od r pia iny\ hdence n them. If such bodies wish 
wk and w what ra required f é | professional service, let then tract for it on proper terms, and 
ard \ ut sis a most hazardous } eding y a contract which cannot be broken or repudiated. The profes 
Unles " x . ves | rigl lo so, the a sion ha n enough of po ld architects, hanging year after year 
i as no a whatev " wa i ‘ em of tl " 1d lobbies ( gres rying to urge the passage of a bill 
: wt V I nd ‘ it i e dot sO W elm St hem for w« . ad e ! th p iblic bene fit, and under 
i l lamace t ( a i l | hi he ord ( ( ngressiona nmittees ut without the proper guar 
' é Ww W i prom y a mod intees of payment, a nen lent, dying in the prime of their 
n f ‘ ' Y ‘ m i son mes e\ by s le, through the burden of ingrati 
wre e acdvisalt vil l and oppress wl hey have endured in trying to serve 
lif f the vine ( he sl | V $s; a is made up its mind that hereafter the 
| i 38 uid he " 1 h 1 ! ) or shall go without services 
y Ww ut the ntract 1 spe k hese s urchitect who has to work for a State, 
‘ ( spe} isposition son mn yW vy, f 1 church, guard every step. In such cases, 
' V em e ] fan w hit v-Wo ( pursuance of some statute, or ordi 
. tl W i s aut t ha L ol in A npa l ( e app priation, it is of the greatest 
tha i t | law ! yn i tha work shall not exceed the appropria 
n K pec " i n ‘ i the t Ww " If \ i will reflect, he can easily see how 
and | a t, wi y i ratl ‘ I rrassing is pos the members of a public commission, 
P ha S it i s like : his i idin Inn t wii e compelled to report that they have, 
‘ 8 n ason, when es t witl warra ) aw exceeded their appropriation Such a con- 
e. at e comple ft L ito the cause s is at once seized upon by the political opponents of the 
as ' f , s W e has discove j con ssioners ») injure them; and they are tolerably sure to visit 
: Sup at tl " ul, with w na ed | esentment on tl architect, if he can be made to appear at 
1 oo : 1 Six it l. a Cle and precist n i iu n the matter LHe h l herefore, never be at fault in this 
t | ed his au ul y to look a vay, either really or appare ; If the appropriation is inadequate, 
the ow | se of diff f o n, he has is it usua is, he she 1 warn the commission of this fact at the 
th t f rarding elf agains ' itset, f fying his opinion, if possible, by a careful estimate, from 
lecey e p i Ww } ntracto f re tatic is soon as the plans are in shape for 
th S " r ate are nee s ‘ stimating If the nmiss ers grumble, it is better to have them 
t ti t em mea treat the , | do soa st than afterwards, and the architect may be well assured 
il I s and if tl il ‘ wi i eir hearts, they w prize him all the more for his dis posi- 
i I he t i iit t is genera i St hat the lor hd hemselves into financial tr yuble. If 
ithe \ gy rea é ted his ent’s interest, or fo I ell him, as may happen, that there will be more money 
" l an y proper sea is t i eady wil the first appropria is exhausted, he m ty take the m 
, i what he should be " for at th word it he should not fail, in this, as in every other case 
Owing ern e, wl nerly wl | alks of su ers, and particularly in regard to the 
nu m 8 es tt f the o, W hem, to make notes of the conversation 
W arg ! é , i ne ely afterwa the memorandum-book which every archi- 
i i ex ted iva i tl im W sh i always ha with him, recording i nearly as possible, 
: " l WW t al chance rt be en Ww 1 vas uid y whl pa nd u iking a list of the persons present 
| ‘ e ca Ww an owne \ may be a , ‘ s i S ‘ " mn may seem to show a painful lack 
ul in hitect along |! ‘ I oO ence t me ers I tl commission, but it is ibsolutely 
‘ " plan, supp a ‘ necessary Ev e architec s not obliged, later, to use his 
" 3 wha ti t t oy se t I ‘ ) I vi sses 1 his own ela ind for cross 
' t i h, while the architect, a examining the peop Ww are endeavoring to throw on him the 
‘ ‘ iwi! irae for draug! ne ume ft r es in m with the building, it may be of 
rrow iy I ‘ 1 anxious to know whe 1 st i¢@ in various ways to the commissioners themselves. 
i ' ( a les] , ends ina | embering, theref« hat all pub work financial precision 
i 0 weel I nd those wl sed peri to every y ition, the architect, armed with 
‘ elves t " J rder that su n aps s we 1 note <s, and with sk diligence and honesty, can 
’ | sh a fa value « his w " t ra safety through the dangers of public employment ; 
e, W 1 ask payn before nd the same precautions will help him in his relations with privat 
| I i t archite $ va ce I viduals In mos ses, t financial consideration is not really 
, : Ma g i t paramount in private as wi as a private owner dos 3 
" | V L : em have te 1 law passed to enable him to put his hand in his 
‘ m s have plans | ket f ‘ nore money to carry his building to completion ; 
aps estimates, read w m such cast , na it it must neve ef otten that if a man wishes to quarrel with or 
sually goes t na rf sa 1inta und hin é lefraud his arel et wa gins by charging him with having 
: will such s, with the understanding that hi , na t exceeded his instruct sir gard to the cost of his building; and 
st, if the ails architec s, of irse, free to acce] s useless for e architect to explain that the owner instructed 
ecline the pr il 1 he accepts what is, in most cases ' him to introduce features which could not be included in the speci- 
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fied sum, courts always holding that where the owner's inst: on 


in regard to the cost of his building, and its accommodat 


design, are incompatible, the architect must be ruled by thos 


relating to the cost; so that, unless he can prove, to the satisfact 
of a jury, and against the solemn asseverati 


cave plain warning to the owner, in all cases where the atte 


r 
oo 


expressed a desire for increased accommodation, or a I 
that this would involve greater cost, in the estab] nent of w 
his note-book will be of inestimable value, he must be prepa 
find that the jury will side with his opponent 

If he should be so unfortunate as to have a of |} 
decided in court, he will find it desirable to know just what the la 
requires of him as a professional man. Many clients imagine tha 
is the architect’s duty to divine exactly what his client want 


satisfy 





ll his requirements, at the first trial, in a plan whi W 


need no modification, and can be cart 
wishes to spend, and, during the progress of the work, and af 





wards, to guarantee the exact compliance of tl contracto 
their agreements. Fortunately for the profession, this v 

erroneous one. ‘The law is well established t what is req l 
the architect is reasonable sk and care, with, of , perte 


honesty. W hat is reasonable skill and car¢ y the best it 


a matter to be decided in accordan wit the testi f t] 
experts, that is of architects, and, perhaps, builders; t . 
jury is not to be allowed to ifer. from the rcumstance , 

in a building, that the architect is at fault, but must ask other a 
tects whether his conduct was such as reasonable fessional care 
and skill required. The same rule ay hitect’s resj 
sibility for defects in workmanshi It 10t he who has agreed 
build the house in accordance wit the speci it : 1 he car 
be held, under our law, a inta for the or’s misdee 


inless he has failed to show reasonable care and i su Si 
a matter which must, before, be established by t 
not by inference 


It would ve easy to add mucl n re ird to ft 1ul is Wi 
the architect should observe in the 
is the same in all; that his client’s pecunia iterest is the f 
be considered, ind that he sl ild vive fair warnll whe ext 
will be incurred; and should be prepared to ] \ at tl 
was given; and that, having thus ed t f nt 


he must do what he is instructed to , full) 


carefully, without assuming any authority t expressly evated 








him, and, at the same time, wi t and V 
is SO conterred upon him. 
ROSTOCK 

ROM Berl Rostock a tr y 

flat land of Northern Prussia, then ov t eadt \ 

burg to the shores of the Baltic Sea. It is é J é 
Copenhagen, from whic] tis,ind ie 
miles distant. It is but rT it \ l Wa 
islands at this point, and tal | vers ‘ 
mariner nearly all the way Rost w ‘ 
the great Hanseatic League, next t ‘ t | é 
of them all; but she holds politica ‘ M 
burg, one of the most a f lal, 1 
mentally, most strangely equipped eS 
modern German Empire. The Gran ) s M 
themselves b: h cen y, a y 
ing house in W or 1 oO Siavol | 
to keep ip tl yo their ra DV a i 
Russian Royal family, so that they may " ‘ ‘ 


of the meeting when the Panslavists rea . their drea 
over the bounds into Western Eu 

Though not large if it had en kept er, the nt W 
obliged to divide in 1 wing to the lack 
to primogeniture, and two Grand-Duchies wert i stea 
one, Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
is a bunch of land located 1d rectangle 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on y 
burg Schwerin, on the other hand, is abou fiv 
More than one-half the land in the two duchies belo Gra 


Dukes, and most of the inhabitants live on it 

personal relation which has survived out of the M Wiz | 
population of both duchies is not much over 

show that it is deers ising. Most I the ype 

ire engaged in cattle-raising and a f \ t 
ind is still cov d with woods, in w e D ’ é 
their privat pu ses and I i i na ] {y ‘ 


his own pocket Phe people ars is em] s and \ 


He is one of the wealt t of Germa v t \l 
Schwerin has a slightly more modern syste f adm 

the people have 1 part in the Government Phi ull 8 ul tw 
duchies are in spects managed | 





common Legisla 
none of whose members is elected by the ] I G 
ment, however, is mostly in the ] 
the Grand-Dukes, the kni 


tives. ‘The courts of justice also operate in comn r the tw 


ichies. It is only by some such knowledge as this of the separate 
States which go to make up the German Empire that we can have 
of those n: rrow, conservative influences 


ire constantly ypping out from the national Government at 


Rostock is the lar rest city in Me ki nbdourg It has about } M00 





habitants, while Schwerin, the capital of the bigger duchy, has but 

} ' Neu Strelitz, the capital of the smaller ’ »,000, 
Rostock isi yme senses the « ipital Chere is a pal I the 
Grand-Duke, Friedrich Franz III of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, though 
liom o | sit i y the Supreme Courts of the two duchies, 

he Chamber 1 Ww the so-called Stande meet; and that the 
Legislature itself does not favor the city when it assembles is because 


nate years at two little villages in the 
lown among the lakes and fir-trees of this antiquated realm. 


Th t ilso the seat of the 475-year-old University of Meeklen- 


ind s ( yf about all the ilture and civilization the 
lis a It is by a lds the most interesting 
Mi | and with its mammoth old churches, its curious 
gates, and moats, and the checkered history of its 

aveller these parts ought iss the city by. 
Rost ; tuated up a bay of the Balt Sea, about six miles 


t Lhe iV 1s Call q ver, the Warnow: but this 
‘ tp ent it! n having the charact it a bay, for above the 


suddenly away and is na ible for only the smallest 


. ft y proper tl lepth is such that large ships may 





W ir to Ul eas 1 t have harbor adapta 
f to ¢ e Hamburg t was its harbor which early 
ud thie | ywertul memode ot the Hansa, nd which 
the strongest me! hant fleets in the Baltic 
~ 
R wa l l th igh mu earlier than this there 
i i i s ol Wends Line opposite bank ot 
‘ | 1 the 7 e of its power and prosperity in 
ind oj the sev eenth centuries. Its 
} f nort n seas; 1 valls and gates 
i i on host mie hant were he types 
ind wea vers drew t ipest s holars 
is | s ime trom iany 4 The history « this 
r \ i Night ory, W h the v tor ¢ ‘ 
is he wa 8 og iit wnclent streets 
, ea wa ho s he a ent arches adown 
Ww i ve whary whit I¢ cent ies 
i tl rade, and il » the rable churches the 
, R ! f wea as ity s historical 
l I ! yag it tire wil roke 
a many the sma lings 
l nag irches l e la ire nidin ns way 
i s ‘ noticeabie a ] esent day 
Pe t thing to attra L Visito Rostock w 1 be the 
t l sg itt if is i ity al the heig t 
Ww was ¢ e! sed in Walls e of which, on e 
‘ nost extensive thing 
ony | ‘ irts have been used , 
allt i i ul V 4 Ver onsld 
‘ | ed. Itis1 
ea Ww to the ott the 
~ ( i Ww i iow DeloV S i i i 
‘ } i irs, and is marve 1s t ' W 
, | ‘ W 1 lab s were the methods for 
| k a t Ila uy sed the moa 
y p in ed the thworks, there was 
¥ ‘ i t | s \ hese tea »f the old for l 
es Rost Che ditch is now grown up with 
( y ma “ ind look up H nay t l 
l " ne iow | Summit 
i yime \ i ens a these | 
i wi t LK¢ i I WU original ind nst ( 
tanza \ umong the people which e 
] ( t ty It herefore, had seven 4 
y ey werel is pula ne in thé 
Q ve t Petri Thor (Peter’s Gate) 
i ss to St. Peter’s Cl the S 
S Ga ‘ the Kroy er Th Phes late 
‘ j | ns Pp ips the Stein I} 
i i i nt il I i the ty arms 
{ l mal \ acK @ 
j Ww his w spread and his feet uy 
i I I tl eve where and tis 
’ ‘ I | 3 Ww hl i tl coat-ol-arn 
Stein ras held up by two lior 
y y s and w ‘ nacing expres 
R y the italogue rhis piece of 
m ‘ | go f 1a Smile Irom every o1 who 
ASS Ww I} o 1 Ss att l s 
t utes. The Kropeliner Thor is 
é f et It i f great height 
I is ea imentations 
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with the exception of Heidelberg and Leipsic, the oldest University 












































[he great churches, once he is inside the walls, will next arrest | 
sitor’s attentior Of these there are four St. Mary’s, St. | in Germany. The institution got a new building in 1867-70, which 
James's, St. Peter’s and St. Nicholas’s. St. Mary’s is a curiosity | is curious, like everything else in the town. The library is said to 
wi h is alone worth a stop in the city to se eC. There -e cathedrals have about 150,000 vol es. It is to-day chiefly noted for its 
Southern Europe, but for the man who wants to see something | chemical school, in which department more than a fourth of 
1ew, let hin me to the North. Let him visit Denmark, Sweden | its students are registered. The rules still on the books here are 
und Norway, and some of the Northern German cities which have | extraordinarily peculiar and antiquated. A new student must go 
irtal f the Got Balt nfluence. He will see then what, if it | and call on the Dean within a certain number of days, or be fined so 
gn iulwavs beautif s at any rat irious, and that is more than | much for contempt. If a student is challenged to due] by another, 
1 woking at a ch h and does not accept within two weeks, the Faculty can oblige him to 
Chis St. Mary’s is a pil ks of ssive and stupendous | fight; and so on, ad nauseam. 
Q s [Its walls are a k as a < s, and on the outside Rostock is a city which practically governs itself Phough nom- 
" and f lding Ihe terest, however, centres in the inte- | inally in Mecklenburg, it, like its old Hanseatic sister cities 
Here the visitor will at e be impressed with the size of the | Hamburg, Liibeck and Bremen has a kind of republican constitu 
, He will run eves up the high and fleckless whitewashed | tion by which it has acquired in all essential respects the rights of 
walls it his vision t ‘ e it comes to the ceiling. The | self-government. It has long had independent police and legislative 
‘ W ws rea gy nea t he roof seem also to have no | powers, its own courts, and its own harbor and ship] ing privileges. 
Yet the ceiling is there, the lofty arches kept from falling to It earlier could coin its own money. It flies its own flag, mounted 
en beams, also whitewashed In the middle of each | by its own black griffin, on the high seas, and it has gone on atten 
white don » there is a single gilt star on a blue background. ng to its own business and deve loping along its own lines, as every 
N t lecoration. At intervals are | rightly-governed city ought It is still subject in some respects to 
S led iundeliers of candlesticks. The long chains which sup- | the ancient laws of Mecklenburg, but it has political liberties pos- 
tl n i mid re r igh links hooked together sessed Dy no ¢ ity in Prussia. Rostock cot some new grants trom the 
ries ago a i nith’s awkward forge. The floor is of | Grand-Duke as late as 1887, and it looks forward to the time when 
ill bearing dates of tw r three hundred years ago. it may be able to get some more. lo the city belongs a great deal 
Tinm tn the ile of the chur with a view of the altar at one | of property in the cality, especially along the Baltic coast. It 
end. the magnificent organ and the Grand-Duke’s private box at the | owns about 14,000 acres of woodland on the east bank of the 
r, and the ilpit at e side it is seen at once that this is no | Warnow, known as the “ Rostocker Heide.” It owns the popular 
e! mmon provincia rel l'here is a simple, graceful, artis seaside resort of Warnemunde. Its domains, indeed, sum up to the 
eauty here that one ry well stop to inspect lhere is no way very considerable area of more than 100 square miles. Ellis P. 
heat such an nmense place n winter, and those who yme here / tzer, inthe P a ] t even r Le 
y Sunday u : it ( The Grand-Duke ha provide 
coals this. Ir s elevated ga , surmounted with its golds 
w nd decorated wil ts elegant tapestries, he may in cold ORNAMENTAL PLASTER-WORK. 
" withdraw behir ss, whe t 
| ath the G D ; x a F. W. POMEROY recently ul a paper on 
' e burgomasters, tl “ Plaster-Work ” before the Architectural As- 
I ‘ s have isl sociation. After a few preliminary remarks 
| ‘ wher sea t Mr. Pomeroy said The material known as 
e alway eitacl siglit plaster-of-Pa Ss is the Das I early all work 
1 Danish King. O é I | shall consider this evening, and is used 
, et held u y two figures, whom the weight of it wel b and others for taking casts, ete. It was well known 
‘ nie Un t r ul isket, lying down full-length, with t i ancients, who obtained from Syria, and probably other 
id at ested « hand, is the grinning figure of a | « stone called by Theophrastus “ gypsos,” which resem- 
l he other | l illies with an hour-glass and the r, and was converted int plaste burning in a 
I ( At eithe t l i this ¢ t is the figure of a ma ~ irnace, gril ing and s ing lf ne | urt ( plaster is 
y trayed as wa rs, W exposed abdomens which ar nixed with about two and one-half parts water, after a time it sets 
‘ expanded and deforn High in the chapel, over this nto a hard and enduring mass. It was employed in the same way 
ay, hang the tatters tha ft of the war banners of the old | and for similar purposes as at the present day. One of the m st 
K This i eyond at juestion, one of the most ludicrous things | important deposits is that of Montmatre, Paris, but it is also found 
the kind to be seen anywhere in Europ abundantly in De rbyshire, in this country, and many other parts of 
Behind the altar is a w lerful old astronomical clock which dates surope and America Phe purer semi-transparent specimen of gyp- 
i4 It is of most pe ir and ingenious construction, the sum or alabaster is used f ornamental work, such as fine masonry 
work of several local oe es rhere is also a baptismal font here | a1 | statuary, and is a very durable and beautiful material for inte 
wl re ed as a treasure An inscription upon it ascribes it | rior work. By adding a little lime to plaster-of-Paris, it causes it 
finitely to the year 12 It will be noticed that at places in th to set slower but increases its hardness. Substances other than 
uisles a . hapels 1 of merchant ships under full sail a me are also employed for the | se of rendering the mass hard; 
ende rom t Rostock being a great maritime cit thus Parian cement consists of fine plaster mixed with alum and 
WAS al el ' t is a propitiation t the gods for the safety of orax, and re-burning 
Rostock marine A cement used by marble masons is made of the same plaster 
he her rches of Rostock are not as interesting as St mixed with a small quantity of alum and soda For building-work, 
Marv’s, this yt saying that they are without interest All are i first coat is generally laid on of lime thoroughly slacked (so as to 
in massive proportions All are paved with gravestones Al be free from all tendency to contract moisture) and mixed with sand 
hav ips susp ed from their ceilings. All have their treasured | and cow-hair 
tismal ik . Some ntain specimens of wood-carv ng of very he face of this coat (which should be of considerable tl Kness ) 
pattert One, St. Nicholas’s, has been renovated recently. s trowelled or indented with cross-lines to form a key for the 
Its o he " é sed up and the interior constru yn so | finished coverings. The second coat is applied when the first is 
sltered ' 1 5 ating, a sacrifice to history, but | thoroughly dry. rhis is a necessary precaution, or the damp will 
ess a mfort to those who are obliged to sit thers every | work through and destroy or discolor any decoration that may be 
S lay Another, St. Peter's famous for its spire, a long pointed applied. ] It is then rubbed with a flat board or float, so as to fill the 
q roofed with slate, 440 fe height It is a guide t ndentations and cover the surface equally. The ornamental or 
Ba ma rs when they are many miles from short finer plaster-of Paris is then upplied before the second coat is juite 
The | es in Rostock in mid-city are a sight on eve ry hand. dry. 
[hese are notorious for their front gables, which go up like a stair Many architects desire that their ornament should be modelled 
vay side to a central peak rhis triangular-looking front is | in situ, and I am fully aware of the importance of this, but have 
‘ son 3 th aS many as forty windows, arral ged in rows always found that it is quite impossible under the present conditions 
In the first y will be o1 e or two, but the number increases as | of building to carry out entirely a design of an elaborate nature, such 
ace widens until tl wer row is set as thick with them | as figure-work or intricate foliage ; a simple design is possible only, 
As spa ws a te h wire Such of is are preserved in and the plan generally adopted is to model in clay or wax a piece 
eir vinal forn t the len time, when glass was scarce, are sufficiently large to form ar lea of the scale and projection of the 
wood, except f 1 sma rlass eye hole. Some of these gables | modelling, and fix it up in something like the position it will eventu- 
are pe, so that the ra in run down ally occupy. As a ceiling is generally lighted from windows that 
There a two old ma t wes in Rostock mmense pla come underneath, a good way of testing the effect is to lay the model 
iu wit roug! nes he streets are in like manner | flat on the floor and hold a good-sized |ooking-glass as high as neces- 
roughly paved Even what is new in Rostock is curious. A new | sary above it; by this means, one can get a good general idea of the 
nonument to Blucher, who was born in Rostock, contains reliefs | effect of the whole. 
wh resent the warrior driving the demons, bats and wolves, But reflected lights and other re s demand that the work 
that is the Frencl t of Germany, by his victory at Waterloo. | should always be considered in a liq tate, to be worked on 
Chere is also a m é ldiers ll in 1870-71, with a | and completed after it is fixed. This may be said to apply to all 
ur of ca take I the French a architectural decoration. ; fie 
The University was founded in 1418 by special sanction of the Where the windows run up close to the ceiling, I have found flat 


e, at a time when his consent was necessary. This makes it, ' or low relief most agreeable, and very high relief is never desirable ; 
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it harbors dirt and dust and throws shadows, which | yme very | second coat is usually colored with Indian red, yellow ochre 
troublesome to the people who have to live in thi oms manganese ick, About one part of prepa distemper ce 

The charm of much of the old ceiling-work, I venture to th : ie and a half of Portland cem«e is the proportion for this 
enhan l by tl many coats of paint or whitewash tl have r a final coating of selenitic cement and silver-sand carefully m 
eived, which has stopped up the smal lacks in the work and | together is laid on very ] no than one-sixteenth 
accidentally given breadth to the whol ind much modern w h, be e the second puite hen the cartoon, ha 
would nproved by the same treatment wen prepared, is place n the surface, a outline 

[ ha t 1, in ceiling-work that I hav ven engaged on lately p K ind pounced, e cartoon removed a design cut 
to avi d arp unde itting, and where lercutting is necessary t he s wee the s« 1 coat, which is d with a steel s 
give a it to the desi it should be done w 1 rounded stead Paria ement may b ed instead of sele1 f the outer 
of a sl) eda ul in sol shadow 1s s ined But as s ce ( white 
ea sh work is a new } em, s mo er hav é ut Ua mus uke 1cutt h should be with slanting « 
lecorativ it, mu nstantly ur 1 mind the go ul m W rives I iness and to the f hed w \ 
ot mould ) 1 his work and go ‘ ale, and raughtsman w have little trouble in le ning this kind « 

p ips the mo ea feature mods surface dk ation 1s und it should nm 1 itself to architects fo s dura y 
overcrowding, al if tl itest difficulties lesigner is to Gesso is yet er way of using plaster, but this more ] 
know w much to ave it rather than what to } } Indeed, t rs to the s art, and is most s essful whe ynf 
the design wh lersta s this quality 1 we yucl ery low re f-work, as for the decoration of frames, « ets. 1 
troubles, and the value of a sional plain i in ) a t Chere are many kinds o vesso, and exa 
estimated. i Set l Kensington Museum For 1d plas 

Of course, tl] we trained hgu { pto I ta ~ i Paris a nin glue ZC-Watel ittie ft ed thin and st 
of tone ht and shade. and envelopmen " 1 tl stuff is used for building up your projections; a few 
mmon oO veryday carver has ( I ne allowed to co | headed p I isefu the , ‘ ven into tl 
such al ise |] eu nse i his y ») ma t I 1 to ] t work lll 1g I s 8s 1 really e al 
pa ticular piece Ww t at I is rag y withou 1 Ww 11 O pilaster bac J 1, and S AaLWAY ( Si 
inv revard t ‘ s ti the yund over with a " 

For repea ig I i la Pla wax and pie 5 lia 
moulding plas sre th Gelatine is | fir i with a sh, glass is good f uwkor 
tiie sil ind s ‘ ynl 4 Tew s i ¢ is LT ( icsig t | py tl yu t cla 
i vit ny j i the cast ] Ww ed ) 8 mmposed f wl ng ( 
Wax mo i i | tor the so-called ’ is water nixed w iseed and a ere } 
casts of nerce. a ivas the 1 | ~ T i it it ca t sde very easily, and 
lone and de t fa f celat T x WW isu ss \ t r I water s ld 

Pir l 1m licated way of 4 ; l in y brushes as the stuff is. I have used 
tions, and | m lers who ma les . ! ndatio f M Walter Crane AV good stuff 
moulds f ccas I \ l Der ” sold most I rhis is a ‘ wider 
um f plaster, ed \ ! 1] S, a s nix W cold wate Y 
wi aK I s at the Ww ‘ I LW i V i s I is ( re It se hard . 
a little swe xed y \ and s fast — grt n gesso. W ig and pa 
the « é yped 1 n SIZE é oy is DV [ran nak S l 
essa u i i ) \ | Ww G and wate 1 iT 
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HI ORCHARD ST. DISASTER” AN EXPLANATION t will thus be seen that ir 


1 a case of this kind, I had no responsi- 
xcept for the particular part of the plan examined by me and 

















, I wa eve exp { ed of me. 
. ew f which ated it | () hard treet rild nes belonved to that class of 25 foot 
t i l \) lard Str ‘ wh as A P } } ¢ 
. . ‘ , enemet! having a store in the lowest story and having the central 
() s ) i was } areles ! F rt. . ah 
; | , h s carried over the store on steel beam girders. ‘The usual 
iss t ) i ! I j r 
A ; N mm Sects. 478, 480 and 485) among most architects 
i .— : " t lass of const has been to carry the side party 
tT a i " . . . 7 
ura N . : ' W ~~ the store floor the t cness of which 1s fixed by law) 
y mys " e 4) 1 £ f por ‘ ye Te -_ 
; s i irough trom the fron » the rear of the store, and to carry 
the lig irt girders upon the central portion of these walls. 
‘ : \ The aggregate load of the light-court walls, which were pierced 
: = W venings, together with the loads of the narrow portion ol floors 
' 
i 8 I 4 ~ ++ ; } t 1 that . ] 
: 5 Ld jace here lid not exceed that of a single solid party-wall and 
} t ( I Ww is e ient f “ f ¢ o 7 ] 
; *? : eda or from party-wall to part y-wal Moreover, any one familiar 
} 4 was n ‘ ae y " ‘ ‘ . 7 
I . . ' with the elementar iws of construction understands perfec tly that 
} ness of masonry specified by law is not for the purpose of 
() n i Ww t ind ta . . ‘ =. } , t hnt r the 7h . f } } 
' ore x loads e imposed upon it, but for the purpose of making 
in’s : al is 3 rep ; : eee : 
nsti yn stand up in a safe and stable manner, and therefore, 
j l i have n re ‘ . 
ong lbs _ , whie sirable to omit rtain masonry and carry certain poi- 
8 il was @ iV ta that f } ; a . 
iS 5 . mposed loads on other masonry (such as the omission of 
W i 1 , 
y in the front of stores and the carrving of the walls over 
, ; : sa to tl side walls), the conditions under which the masonry is 
| ry ’ \ re ly nt na nt } r 
» Was 4 Po ° ed are enti ya ent, because nthe one case it is placed tor 
Q in " | . . 
: : f making the w i ip (said masonry being loaded 
ri t : . a ; t 
a small fraction of the safe carrying capacity allowed by law) 
r, tw ‘ other case it is for the purpose of carrying an imposed 
i | ‘ i W ‘ I J I 
A ‘ , . 
. I t t ated « traily trom front to rear) was 55 feet 
1 + i 1 ’ 7 } 
\ Ss wa irl | upon fou ss girders spaced 10 
| " . I rea lhe rt walls were feet of 12 inch brick wall 
‘Th N Ll wa l i t l p ' x . R f 
a pa Lp Wall, W ba 1 oe & lare Tet ( open- 
| I 
: é tory of each wall; the total loads from which walls 
\ | " i I i " : : 
I . o I 1 ul I kimum cc ntrath 
i i if : 
Now ‘ is Carri ch standard wall the 
i W } 
> n \ wa Ww n plans to De only abou 5 
oD S ’ 8 ma " se plain walls or piers 
: , , — nateria s class of const ion it has 
i 3 ‘ 
l 1 to wa ) avOld projections In 
! A 
| LW 8 ait wl 1a vy acts the capacity of a pier 
| m P ‘ Ses, } ee.2? Tau ale 
uid in cem n ‘ i 1 which mas vy the law allows 
} ) 
i ‘ " 
s pe ‘ foot l’o distribute this load on 
: . ling LW Wil y necessar ») use a ite ora 
N » } 
i gy § L beyond the y rk 
. ) rg le sSucl a provision 
1 
" i x ed stribution of uds of this kind, and 
. : w ie part of the builders 
. cto 
1 ‘ Am. 5S \ i LSi4 | 
\ l W er I oad Was actually m- 
| . " i . - . 
1 instead lis ited by pla ¢ a template narrower than 
0) 7 i 
. le f; the girder being |] hes wide and the templat: 
W 
= W 
3 ’ ; 
» The ! t recent tandard tests Of masonry pulers 
~ ' a > 
y | Ss st vw) it W town arsenal (see Baker on 
. ' | ul ! timate strength of brick piers 
ne-n ta tons per square foot, and laid 
re iare foot Thus, even with the 
i an 5 ; . : 
es st t ient could not have happened trom 
‘ ° , 
1 n | ( g | 
. ; I fa lent was s due some of the following 
11 z - 
i 1 DAV yone ’ 
| s us is y erts, were ind consisted 
I if 
ts a i ea W 0 ecess ated l Ve! and 
’ 
| ' . 
= . 1 used the Orchard Street buildings was from the 
ra a 1 Was nown to tain a irge proportion f earthy 
\ 1 ips Uy #SSLVE ime s watt 
W i 
l | y y rid free weathe eQ yh it the mortar 
) S 
: ‘ all excess of wa held suspended 
. a 
i r was the advent of thaws, leaving 
in 
\ hon lass 
, | wall in stead of g bout 8 feet 
| " 
g 3 I plans, wa ed make a high st story and 
\ W } . 
v wa i t i 1cl¢ wth, contra y to plans 
i W was ! ied toget , but so built that it in realitv con 
\ re ' 
n vos walls | 1 ) wcK and ler a load would, 
i eu 
. ra é t i i separate 
Ore} is . 
e pian Ureha Stree lings we na lance with 
, ery ‘ | ud the ‘ 1 refusal to pass same, the 
, . ' . I 
] i l ina { i rova 
+ i 
I " td V | w few xtracts f 1 the testimony of ex-Superin- 
‘ ~ { ‘ ving e t Brady at th yner's inquest will demonstrate how the 
‘ I} ined the im sion th t wa oligos e witl ard 
l i I at . 
If ity i I . s s{[Waite’s|d all attention to it 
5 Hes i nda = s 0 t req red then 
“A ~ iw 
\ | ; 
( New Y } S SW i was a duty imposed upon me when, 
Ss ature s 1 have wn, 1 was not expected and it was physically impossible 
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for me to examine or call attention to such details in plans of 
simple construction 
By a juror 
Y You said he didn’t have time 1e was not, in fact, supposed to 
into the matter of bond-stones and templates”? 
A. He is expected and supposed to look after every section that the 
lilding law refers t 
This answer is absurd upon its face and subject to same comment 


: 
| . 

as made on the foregoing answer, with the addition that there is an 

immense amount of detail provided for by law which must neces 

arily be left to the inspector 


Q He approved this plan that contlicts with the law 
{ Not exactly, because it says that the bearing of the girders will be 
s is to safely carry the load above If he caleulated the load a ve as 
to those girders supporting, and figured the strength of the ickwork to 
urry it 
Q Interposing Where the law is departed from, are you the 


person who has discretion 

{ Yes 

@. — How could he then exercise his discretion to leave out 100 feet of 
wall and put in 05, when the law distinctly says that if a wall is omitted its 
equivalent must be there in piers 








i In walls or piers 
Che first above question implies that licted with law 
| I 

which was not the case. ‘The answer to e and incom 
plete and was interrupted by the Assistant istrict-Attorney witl 
the next question which again implied a violation of law 

The third question assumes that when a wall is omitted its equi 
lent must be there in piers and the answer assumes that the question 

i 

is correct; when, as 1 matter f fact, there is no such provision 
required by law or by good construction, for the masonry used under 
entirely different condit is requires different amounts, as more fu 
explained by me above 

@ - Well, the « juivaient not eing there, and he iVing no discretion in 
the matter, s in't that have been brought to your attention 

f If his opinion the law has been violated, or that in wa - 

ed violation, then he we l that to my attention at once nd make 

memorand on tiling ent i 


Here again is an unwarranted assumption « 
law and an evasive answer to the question 


By a juror 


(J. — I believe that the law provides, when walls are tted sonry 
is omitted that an eq alent mus su 1 in piers walls son 
thing to that effect ? 

1 Other sup ts of | per r 

0” Noo t g t hat except yourself 

1 No person has a righ l m it, not even myself 





Here again is a mistaken assumption on the same line as the pre 








Q The « jul nt ¢ t LUU Tee wi Vas not sul] ed € 5 
feet Now, they il a rig t vy that depart from the origina 

ans, did t without referring it to 1e one ve t 

{ No. You are taking it for granted, a rding t ir opinion, and 
vccording to your statement, that what was substituted 4 not sufficient 
for what i bee r i 

Q N Iam not Phat is the st nad i Ls 1¢ 

ld feet were omitted, and something w subst i Had ey right 

substitute less — to acces subs n of ssf g tera nt 
vithout nsulting som n bove I 

1 Ye ‘ ise the vives t glit f th ~ lisere I 
they mark on € l ali atten n to the tact 

hese answers need no rit comment than that they were ambig* 
uous and obscure and certainly tended to confuse the jury 

Q Of what use is th t sion that s for substituting an V I 
unount for the omission of masonry 

f fhat gives the architect or the designer of any plan, the right t 
idopt such constr nas the best interests demand In some ins an 
architect may wish ¢ tbandon it nd substitr som ther manner of 
support, and that makes it discretionary with the architect ; even he is 
the right to draw that inference 


Here again the question assumes a provision of the law which does 


not exist and the answer shows either ignorance of the law and an 
unfamiliarity with the simplest laws of construction, « a misappre 
hension of the question 
Ihese illustrations from the testimony could be multiplied, but I 
believe that the above extracts are sufficient to demonstrate that the 
iry received a strong impression that a violation of law was appa 
ent in the plans, and by reason of this impression thus wrongly 


created, arrived at its finding that I had not noticed such violatio: 
and that, therefore, such examination as I made was careless and 
Ss ibject to censure. 

stranger reading the jury’s finding would ni 
I was unfamili: 


fe) 





r with the simple laws of construction and the sec 


tions of the building-law applying thereto, and the e of 
this finding based on misapprehension can only be when 
it is remembered that the class of work confided to of the 





highest order and was assigned to me by reason of my especial tech- 
nical training Guy B. Warrer, C. / 


| Horkinson Smirn’s Paintings BurRNED.— The collection of 
paintings which F. Hopkinson Smith had on exhibition at Roebe 
Reinhardt’s art store, Milwaukee, were lost in the fire on March 26 
The paintings, pr ipally Venetian scenes a some Dutch subjects 
were valued at S18 000 | Oke inge 








. Contributors of drawin 78 are reque sted fo send also Pp ans and a 


full and ade quate escription of the hua dings, inciuding a statement 


oy cost. | 


COLUMBIAN CLUB-HOUSKE, $1 LOUIS, MO MR 4. F. ROSENHEIM, 
ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Heliochrome issued with the International and Imperial Editions only 


DETAILS OF BALL—~ROOM OF THE SAME 
Is lw the Inte i nal and Imperial Editions o1 


DETAIL OF PORTICO OF rHE SAME 


‘ al and Imy il Ed ns 
PLANS AND ELEVATION OF THE SAME 
SECTION OF rHE SAM 


ENTRANCE—-HALL; STAIRCASE; DINING—-ROOM, CORRIDOR BALI 
ROOM PARLOR Of] rHE SAMI 


Additional Lllustrations in the International Edition.) 


PORTICO OF rHE COLUMBIAN CLUB—-HOUSE, S1 LOUIS, MO. MR 
\ I ROSENHEIM, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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aA MORE, Mt e W rs Art Gallery will be op publ 
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Se 
RUMOR RELATING TO THE ALHAMBRA There is consideralb \ 
tement in Spanish art circles over the news that spite of annua 
(,overnment repairs, the Alhambra at Grar ais in inger of collaps 
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l CO pany wh h has under 
arte n a large scale, for manu 
ju ) reai estate there than 
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I has | xpect tha 
8 pany Ww i also furnis 
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xtended to the attractive side of 


build a Cairo Street, and although the le 


tis likely to succeed, as special attention is 
tiol The Cairo Street is intended to cover 
metres, and the building-materials w be 
generally used for such purposes It is 


Egyptian panorama and diorama A pan 


ge dimensions, will represent the lamot 


It is also under discussion to have an aquariur 


a 


the programm« It is 


s neither new 


proposed t 


nor original, 


i 
being devoted to its realiza 


tmore solid n 
ilso propose | 


ama, which will 


Ziller Valley 


25 O00 squart 


iture than 

to have al 
be of very 
in the Tyro 


ig § reservoll 
ntaining as many ot the animals and plants of the sea as possi bic 
rhe aquarium will be so arranged that in also be inspected from th 
yttom Further, there will be a iptiv balloor which w n al 
probability possess several new features, the German Military Balloo 
Department being celebrated for its ability, and all its inventions and 
mprovements will be embodied in the balloon in questior rhe balloon 
for every ascent be fitted wit i registration apparatus, which wi 
gister height, temperature, moisture of air, « ilso an apparatus 
lor registering the temperature I ti gas in the ba on, and exper! 
ts will be made in transferring gas, no longer needed in th 
arge ba mn, tosmaller ones I} iptive ballo vi n telephonic 
unication with the earth, and it will als irry a photographic ap- 
paratus. In connection with the balloon d ynstrations will be a larg: 
and varied collection of all possible exhibits connected with balloons 
eir handling and filling, et lhe Colonial section has not yet finally 


, but with Pr 


settied its progranime 


Arenberg as Hor 


rary l’res 


lent and Dr Kayser Director of the ¢ ynial Dey irtment, fo : 
President, there is every likelihoo f this section also being a ver 
resting one I neer 
OrrFERED A MILLIO I vos Ransom l On tl 
rot 1f Modena was a Austrian archdul . t was re 
rseleasly shattered and virtualls stroy I ins was fix 
it 10,000,000 francs and twenty of the best p ires principality 
m that of Parma was a Spanish pris “ house Franc 





made one tre 
































eretor was gr t l is 4 i st DY) il 
nous but possible mtribu I of tw ml n e% wether j 
W isions and horses juan The famous ‘St. Jero oO 
( ), Was among the twenty paintings seiz Modena I} 
ul repeate V tere » Tansol t for (HOU OOO Tranes, tl 
int a wi h its va vas stimat t 8 eq s vas not 
ranted Next came Bologna a ts surrour if ri y Su ha 
n the tyranny of ecclesiast that the sub s of the Pope 
it most al nt ar fan ~ i ! lea ne wel Frencl 
vi infeigned joy i tl ta st portion f the Pay States passe 
y its own desire from ur I yok The su ss St. Peter 
vas giad to ransom his i DY a Da t nomina T 21 aD 
Ira 8 In rea \ t was lO s va ries ~ 3 f Mo 
i, Were strippe I thelr ns ‘ t ] S mh ts ri 
nt off s, and lev n v ir W s sed il 1e for 
| » Paris nearly he n nt D All tl 
B iparte explain was | nning, t i ss of summ : 
its This armistice,’ he wrote to Paris I ine 2 17 being 
| ided With the dog-star I I in with th aApal a , My opu 
is that you should b non ist i} pea sO that sep 
tember, if all goes well in Germany and rthern Italy, w in tak 
session of Rome f S / \ 1 
( 7] 
Pur Met OLITAN Mus At I N M use 
of Art was the out ‘ I g he Art Con rf 
[ m League Club, | e autu S6u Phi mittee 
st in the pu s t zens of New York is gratified by 
substantial results ip I} . vas rporat 
S70, and th rpora s firs is O81 Fift Avenu 
Tr} é was moved t 26 West Four n Stre It n pos 
sess t Di Cesnola sp mens l 871 in act [I tl Legislatur 
authorized the Park Commissioners t I is n building, wl 
was finished in 1880 his structure has been added to fr time t 
ne, and the south wing was mplet six y s ago he publ 
WW first admitted on Sundays, in 189 rh ist f il statem« 
of ‘Treasurer Hitchcock show more tha S500 000 ested at abou 
five per cent, and a total of re than $600,000 in the hands of the | 
Committe The annual 1 pts w $154,141.44 for 1895, and 
general inconk I iding $70,000 from the Park Department, 
$106,255.18, a total of S240 " Z I vas SL1L9,405 sbursemert 
i $111,704.18 expenses stra Ww sed $70,848.4 
salaries and wages The principal tunds which bea rest ar 
Vanderbilt, S100,000 Astor, $4 25; M rand, $50,000 and $30 
WM) Reed. S50_000 W ol fi S200_000 and SvL2SS.80 | irus, $24 
On): Coles. 820.000 and & (Mi) 2 si 
How Sir Henry Raw SON EARNEI! is Honors Old Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who has just i very a was an amusing 
xamp f the manne n Ww h serv s to tl ite are recognized 
ind awarde As an ex} a diy ia i student of Orienta 
ye and as an administrator rendere nvaluab services to tl 
ritish Empire These, however, 1 ved scanty re it home 
and ke the prophet of Bibl h y bu honor in | 
wl untry, althougl $s nam vas cf ra 
throughout Continental Eur I \s il Amer 
were showered upon him lavis y when he ur rt 
ing about the drunken and reprobate old Sha f Pe 
f the latter’s visit to Eng'!and He acted as tha 
ir-leader and mentor at prevented his rova harge fr ommiuiut 
ting two flagrant breaches of etiauette and conventionality For tl 
ived the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, besides othe 
of gratitude of the sovereign V e Fonteno ’ 
ldphia Pr. 


ston, U. 8. A. 
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